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Mewneahilie, 


HEN I chance to light on a verse of 

genuine poetry, a forcible sympathy 
awakens a legion of goblins in the recesses 
of the soul, and if I had leisure to attend to 
the fine tiny rabble, I should straightway 
become a poet.” (Emerson, Journal, 15 May 
1827). 

In Mr. P. Alexander’s intensely interesting 
lecture on ‘ Shakespeare’s Punctuation,’ we 
read these six lines ‘from an English poet,’ 
not Shakespeare: 

a drudging student trims his lamp, 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian; draws the patched gown close, 
Dreams, “‘ Thus should I fight, save or rule the 

world !” 

Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 
To the old solitary nothingness. 
Then awakened the rabble of suggestions. 

We were so fortunate as not to remember 
the lines (although that convicted us of not 
having read them when we read them 
before). Fortunate, for we were free to 
speculate on their authorship, to look for 
their author in a very small group. Till we 
suddenly thought of George Eliot (but it was 
not she) it seemed that it could only be one 
of the Brownings, and, if Elizabeth, not 
Elizabeth Barrett, but Elizabeth Browning, 
for we found the lines Browningesque and— 
we thought (rightly —Browning’s. 

Aurora Leigh was capable of anything, or, 
in no unmanly self-pity, it might be Romney 
Tresham. But it was neither. Then, 
Robert Browning? The lines describe a 
heroic soul, and Browning could find such in 
a Grammarian. Also his heroes are likely 
to wear patched gowns—surely the organist 








who grappled with Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha did; and of the Corregidor we are 
told that his cloak ‘somewhat shone and 
showed the threads,’ and so we may believe 
of Abt Vogler. But we had to look further, 
and a curious proof of the Browning-quality 
of the lines is their aptness for so many of 
his characters. 

The Pope, with ‘that which came upon him 
daily ’ (in St. Paul’s phrase), ‘ the care of all 
the churches,’ could not have thought of his 
solitariness as nothingness, but he knew that 
it was drudgery. Not the Pope, then, but 
Browning has other heroic drudges. It was 
not King Charles the son of King Victor. 
Could it be (with tragic irony) Braccio, who 
for the sake of his ideal Florence, is work- 
ing against the heroic Luria who is fighting 
for her? Or Valence, advocate of Cleves? 
Or the Queen, or Norbert, ‘ In a Balcony’? 
Or Festus, realising that this own life is not 
to have the glory he expects for Paracelsus? 

It will be obvious that we were, and are, 
relying upon a very generalised memory of 
the plays and poems, so that when we con- 
sidered the Pope, Caponsacchi came to our 
mind only to be dismissed, and yet the lines 
are his—are almost the climax of his long 
speech. But consider how central the lines 
are to the whole of Browning. Over and 
over again—forecasting or remembering his 
Own experience—he shows us how a man 
attains once the C Major of this life and 
thereafter lives on the memory of it. And 
the poems are interchangeable. 

I was the man the Duke spoke to: 
I helped the Duchess to cast his yoke, too. 


And he was the man who says: 


This is a spray the Bird clung to... 

This is a heart the Queen leant on. 
It is Caponsacchi who so speaks, and Capon- 
sacchi who sat and watched an hour by the 
deathbed of Evelyn Hope. 

To all these men, and to himself, and to 
Christopher Smart (with his ‘Song to 
David *) and to Abt Vogler (with the palace 
of music he was able once to rear), Browning 
says: 

But you were living before that, 
And you are living after; 
and they all reply: 
I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle feather— 
Well, I forget the rest. 


They all say, ‘On earth the broken arcs.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR JOHN TRAVERS, KT., AND HIS 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW, SIR WILLIAM 
FITZWILLIAM(S), KT., AND ANTHONY 
FORTESCUE. 


[N *N. and Q.’, clxxix. pp. 74 et seq. some 

account was given of John Travers, 
knighted December 1550, Master of the Ord- 
nance in Ireland, 1539-1558. The eleven 
volumes of State Papers, Henry VIII, 
designated henceforward as S.P.; the fifteen 
volumes of Letters and Papers, Henry VIII 
(L. & P.); the volumes of the Acts of the 
Privy Council (A.C.P.); Patent Rolls (P.R.); 
Morrin’s Calendar of Patent and Close Rolls 
of Chancery in Ireland; the Hamilton Papers; 
Kempe’s ‘ Loseley Manuscripts’; the seven 
volumes of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland’; 
the volumes of Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica; as well as other works supply 
scattered scraps of information about these 
three men, information sometimes set in the 
unwary and erroneous comments of the 
authors. 

John Travers was born in Ireland, prob- 
ably in Co. Dublin or in Co. Meath, although 
Drogheda in Co. Louth seems to have been 
the original Irish home of this Anglo-Nor- 
man family. Leaving Ireland in early youth 
he returned in manhood retaining the while 
his boyhood knowledge of the Irish tongue. 
Two allusions to his linguistic skill are ex- 
tant :— 

1. S.P. Hen. 8, III, 276, anno 1540: John 
Travers to be Constable of the Castle of 
Carlogh “by cause he can well speke the 
language.” 

2. Ibid. pp. 470-1, anno 1543: “John 
Travers a man very mete as well for his 
hardnes truethe and dyligence as for that he 
can speak the language.” According to the 
interesting account of Travers to be found in 
vol. xxx of the Journal of the R.S.A. Ireland, 
his military knowledge was gained during 
the suppression of the Aske rising in York- 
shire, 1536, and in a short campaign in the 
Netherlands. He was a “ viewly ” man and 
generous withal. He is said to have borne 
the same arms as Walter Travers, first Pro- 
vost of T.C.D. and to have arrived in Ireland 





in 1539; two statements which are challenge- 
able. Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was the first Provost, Walter TraVers the 
second (Journal of Thomas Dineley); Fiant 
No. 37, Hen. 8, 15 June 1534, records a 
licence to John Travers to export Irish wool 
to Wostchester, Lyrpole, or Bristow in Eng- 
land, and 3 June 1534, a grant was made to 
him for 41 years at £10 p.a. of the salmon 
fishery of the Lower Bann, a grant which 
caused some trouble: the King revoked it 
and the young Duke of Richmond, on whose 
household staff Travers held the post of 
gentleman-waiter, wrote a letter, 4 July 1535, 
to Cromwell on behalf of Travers. We do 
not know how the matter of the fishery 
turned out, but these two facts would seem 
to imply personal adult knowledge of the 
country prior to 1539. 

Travers was, as stated above, for some time 
gentleman-waiter to Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond, natural son of the King, and, on 
Richmond’s death (1536) became Groom of 
the King’s Chamber and Pavilioner, or Ser- 
geant of the Tents. Our first knowledge of 
him, however, is of earlier date, 30 Aug. 1523 
(L. & P., II, Part I, 1362) where he appears 
as one of the Commissioners for the Collec- 
tion of the Subsidy in the town of Oxford 
and again in the same office, 30 June 1524 
and 1 Aug. 1524. In Part II of vol. iv (pp. 
1881 and 1888), in letters from William Bra- 
bason to Cromwéll, he is named “ Travys ” 
and “ Travers,” respectively, “of Oxford”: 
in May 1528 Brabason reports that he has 
let the Manor of Daventry to Travers for 
£20 more than it had been let hitherto. It § 
is probable then that, for some years about 
this time he resided near Oxford, that he 
married there and that there his son Henry 
was born. We do not know of any other 
children. But one has always to be mindful 
that in 1539 he was the owner of a house 
in London. The writer of the article already 
alluded to does not think that Henry Travers 
could have been John’s son because in a list 
(L. & P. XI, 72) John’s name appears among 
the unmarried servants of the deceased Duke 
of Richmond. All doubt on this point is set 
at rest, however, by the statement in the 
Funeral Entry (Genealogical Office, Dublin 
Castle) of “Gennet, daughter of Jenico 
Preston, Viscount of Gormanston, first wife 
to Henry, sonne and heir to Sir John Travérs 
. ., secondly wife to Robert Pipho of Holy- 
wood Esq.” 
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John Travers’s first wife had probably died 
before 1536. Her name is unknown. It is 
surmised that it may have been Luttrell, a 
conjecture based upon Fiant of Elizabeth 
No. 3146, November 1577; Pardon to James 
Eustace and Mary his wife; John Chevir and 
Katherine his wife; Robert Pypho and Genet 
his wife; John, son and heir of Richard Lut- 
trell of Luttrellstown, Co. Dublin, Thomas 
Crief, Precontor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral; 
William Sutton of Tipper, Co. Kildare; Pat- 
rick Chevir of Masestown—in re lands &c. 
(a longlist) late the heritage of John Travers, 
late of Mounton (i.e., Monkstown), Knt. 

Mary Eustace and Katherine Cheevers 
(Chevir) were granddaughters of Sir John, 
being the daughters of his son Henry and 
Genet Preston (now Pypho). Rev. Thomas 
Crief was his cousin (so styled in his will) 
and one of his two executors; and it is sur- 
mised that the persons named above stand 
in a descending order of consanguinity to 
him. It must be added, however, that the 
names of Luttrell, Sutton, and Patrick 
Cheevers (Chevir) find no mention in the 
will. 

He married secondly in 1538 Cicely, the 
widow (2nd wife) of John Pypho an opulent 
merchant of Ipswich. fer maiden name, 
too, has never been ascertained. Various 
documents make it abundantly evident that 
she was kinswoman of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham. Indeed she may have been one of 
Walsingham’s seven aunts. Travers died in 
1562, four years after he had resigned his 
post in the Army, and the last record we 
have of his wife Cicely is in the Haliday 
MSS. (1566), a requirement to her to furnish 
for the Hosting four archers on horseback. 
It is reasonable to assume that she had died 
by 1577. 

For the purposes of the present essay the 
most significant extant document is a letter 
written by Travers, 20 Dec. 1539, at Water- 
ford whilst on a punitive expedition with 
the Lcerd Deputy (Lord Leonard Grey) 
whose terms of office and of life were then 
running out. The letter was addressed to 
“Master Fizwylliams, servant to my Lord 
Admiral at London or elsewhere” and, as 
abstracted in the ‘Calendar of Carew MSS.’, 
1515-1574, p. 13, runs thus: “As for my 
houses and farm at Ipswich I will send you 
word after Christmas what you shall do 
therein. . . Murfeye is not to have my house 
in London. .. . Commendations to my sister, 





your wife, to my brother Fosku and my 
sister Fosku. 

This abstract may usefully be compared 
with that in L. & P., XIV, Part II, pp. 261-2: 
“ Will send word after Christmas what to do 
about houses and farm at Ipswich. . . he can 
do as he likes about house at London so that 
Murseye my next neighbour have it not for 
he is a knave. Commendations to his sister 
Fitzwilliam’s wife and his brother and sis- 
ter Foske. Commendations to Mr. Bath and 
Mr. Bourn.” 

The houses and farm (i.e., rent, etc.) at 
Ipswich came to Travers as the dowry of his 
second wife. 

A footnote has been appended to the 
second abstract above: “No doubt his 
brother was Anthony Fortescue who was 
afterwards Marshal of the Army in Ireland, 
and whose name is mentioned with his in 
S.P. (Hen. 8), III, 536.” The note also 
refers to Lord Clermont’s ‘ Works and Fam- 
ily of Sir John Fortescue,’ II, 12. Travers 
had, then, two brothers-in-law—Fitzwilliam 
and Anthony Fortescue, and this writer’s 
object is to furnish details of their respective 
careers. It will be shown that Fitzwilliam’s 
wife did not live to great age and that he 
married secondly Joane (Jane) daughter and 
co-heir of John Roberts of Mayfield, Sussex. 

Obviously Fitzwilliam’s Christian name 
must be determined: unfortunately for the 
investigator he was William Fitzwilliam, as 
will be proved incontestably, and in the 
period of history involved in the search, at 
least four other William Fitzwilliams appear 
at some time or other so that one has to 
walk warily therein. The five are: 


1. Sir William Fitzwilliam (1460-1534) of 
Gaynes Park, Chigwell, Essex, and of Milton 
Manor, Northants, ancestor of Earl Fitz- 
william. 

2. Sir William Fitzwilliam died 1576 of 
Milton Manor, Northants, son of No. 1. 

3. Sir William Fitzwilliam (1526-1599) of 
Milton Manor, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland 
1560, Lord Justice of Ireland on several 
occasions, and Lord Deputy some five times, 
son of No. 2. 

4. William Fitzwilliam, younger son of Sir 
Thomas Fitzwilliam of Aldwarke, Yorks, 
Knighted at Tournai (15 Sept. 1513); K.G. 
(24 April 1526); Earl of Southampton, the 
Great Earl (1537); died at Newcastle-upon- 
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Tyne,! 15 Oct. 
267). 

5. (William) Fitzwilliam (1500-1559). Ser- 
vant and Secretary to No. 4 


Examples of the errors induced by the 
multiplicity of these co-existent persons bear- 
ing the same name may be cited from Lodge, 
from Kempe, from the Index to Strype’s 
works, etc. In L. & P. XIII, Part I, 298, 1 
March 1538, we find copy of a document, 
392 (2), signed: W. Southampton, Wyll™ 
Fitzwyllm, Thomas Armerar. Document 
475 (2) has the same three signatures in two 
places, and Documents 475 (3) and 475 (4) 
bear, each, these signatures. Document 475 
(1) isa letter, 10 March 1538, from the Earl 
of Southampton to Cromwell in which he 
mentions “Fitzwilliam and Armerar my ser- 
vants.” There can be no doubt then as to 
the full name of Travers’s brother-in-law. 
Who was he? A very common assumption 
is that he was Southampton’s kinsman. That 
may have been so, but it was kinship at long 
range. This man was second son of Thomas 
Fitzwilliam of Merrion, Bray, and Baggot- 
rath, Co. Dublin, Sheriff 1511, died 1529, and 
of his wife Eleanor, daughter of Sir John 
Dowdall. From service with Southampton 
he passed to service at the Court. 

The ancestor of this family went to Ireland 
in the reign of King John (Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerages, and Lodge) and it may be inter- 
polated here that the first known Travers in 
Ireland dates from that reign also. In Lodge 
IV, pp. 307 et. seq. will be found a long 
account of this family which attained to a 
viscounty in 1610, the title of Viscount Fitz- 
william dying out in 1833. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is due to the munifi- 
cence of one of its members. Lodge (IV, 
311) places the death of this William in 1595, 
perhaps a misprint for the correct year, 1559. 

Efforts to disentangle the records of Nos. 
4 and 5 above are sometimes aided by the 
Christian names of their respective wives. 
No. 4, subsequently Lord High Admiral and 
Earl of Southampton, married in 1513 
Mabel, the sister of Henry, Lord Clifford, 
and therefore the grants of (L. & P.) 30 June 
1513 and 1 Aug. 1518 to William Fitzwilliam 
and Mabel were made to No. 4. When the 


1 According to Calendar S.P. Spanish, vol. 1542- 
3, -49 n, he is said to have died on board his ship, 
Forward, on his way to Newcastle. 








lady’s name is Jane we know that No. 5 is 
| the recipient. 

We do not know at what stage of his 
career William Fitzwilliam went into the ser- 
vice of the King—perhaps not until the Earl’s 
death in 1542—but as early as March 1536 
he obtained grant of the Manor of Castleton, 
Co. Kildare, which he surrendered in May 
1553 and, and by adding £160, received in 
exchange the manors of Chertsey, Surrey; 
Bedlow, Beds; Amtill, Herts, etc., his wife 
Joan being named in the new grant. The 
grant of Chertsey Manor is especialy impor- 
_s " an identification mark (P.R. Edw. VI, 

, 19), 

Records of many other grants to this man 
both .as William Fitzwilliam and as Sir 
William Fitzwilliam together with Joan his 
wife occur in the Patent Rolls. Consequent 
upon the coronation of Queen Mary he was 
knighted, 2 Oct. 1553. The entry concern- 
ing this honour in Shaw’s “ Knights ” is very 
much confused: “John (William) Fitz- 
william (Fitzwilliams)” whereas Machyn, p. 
335, sets down the name as “Sir William 
Fitzwilliam ” without any ambiguity. 

Omitting many perfectly clear, and some 
possibly doubtful, references, there is the 
record of the two P.CC. Wills: 


1. 1559, Fytzwilliam, Sir William, Knight, 
Wyndsoure, Berks; Chertsey, Surrey. 53 
Chayney. 

2. 1575,2 Fytzwilliams, Dame Jane, widow, 
late wief of Sir William Fitzwilliams, Berks: 
Chertsey, Surrey. 46 Pyckering. 

Chertsey is the operative name here: it 
identifies this pair of persons. 

Fully to apprehend the significance of 
these wills a portion of the Roberts pedigree 
from Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
Vth Series, vol. v, p. 171, is shown on p. 5. 

The editor, John Gough Nichols, of 
Machyn’s Diary, appended a note to p. 376 
to state that Lady Fitzwilliam was née 
Roberts. There is no reason to doubt this 
evidence and there is equally no reason to 
doubt John Travers when, 20 Dec. 1539, he 
called Fitzwilliam’s wife his sister. It is plain 


his first wife being a Miss Travers and there 
will be, later, some reason to think that this 
first wife died soon after 1539. Fitzwilliam 
had four children, all girls: Mabel, Eliza- 


2 The printed official list of P.C.C. Wills has 
| 1585 here—erroneously. 











therefore that Fitzwilliam was twice married, 
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Mary, dau. of (2) = John Roberts = (1) Margaret, dau. of 
John Sackville of Mayfield, John Waller, of 
S.p. Sussex, Esq. Grome Bridge 
| | 
Joane= Sir William Diones= Thomas Constance= John Tey Alice= Arthur Clarke 
dau. and Fitzwilliam dau. and Mannock dau. and of Layer dau. and of Borechurch, 
co-heir co-heir co-heir 2 la Hay, *  co-heir Essex. 
Ssex. 


beth, Catherine, Elizabeth. He signed his | child was so called after Southampton’s wife, 
will on 27 April, 1556, and it was admitted | Mabel Clifford. 

to probate 9 Nov. 1559. According to As a further aid to consideration of the 
Machyn’s Diary (p. 215) he was buried at | two wills a portion of Fitzwilliam pedigree 
Windsor 15 Oct. 1559. ‘“‘ He kept a (good) | partly derived from Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peer- 
howse for the pore,” Machyn adds. Is it | ages’ and from Lodge IV, pp. 306 et seq., is 
entirely fanciful to suppose that his eldest | set out. 


Thomas Fitzwilliam of Merrion,= Eleanor, dau. of Sir John Dowdall 
Co. Dublin. 








| | | | | 
Richard = a dau. of (Sir) William=(1) Travers Nicholes Margt.= a Allison= (1) Christopher 
als 








d. 20 Dec. | Robert Bathe of Windsor = (2) Jane a priest Usher 
1541 | d. Oct. 1559 | Roberts (2) Sir James Fitzsimons 
(3) Alderman James 
Segrave 


| | 
(Sir) Thomas= Genet Finglas Michael= Margt., John 
dau. of Jenico, 
3rd Visct. Gormanston 





> 


| | | 
Mabel= Sir Thomas Browne Elizabeth= Either Catherine= Christopher Elizabeth= Either 


of Bechworth, — Jermyn 4th Viscount — Reade 
Surrey. or — Reade Gormanston or — Jermyn 


Fitzwilliam’s will (signed 27 April 1556) | daughter Mabel and her heirs. But about 
mentions his nephews Thomas, Michael, and | Christmas 1558, in a letter to William More 
John Fitzwilliam; his sister Mary Walshe; | Of Loseley Park, Fitzwilliam refers to “ my 
his sister Lady Fitzsimons and his nephew | al Brown” whom he is anxious to see 
Thomas Fitzsimons, a student “at Oxen- saeldaih thaplines tuneant alee pe 
orgs fur Saupe by name and» | Gsm E38 and eomequeny af 

, Ww 
brother-in-law John Taye, and his friend Sir aaa — ne Rt 


; : : of Jane Roberts. 
Henry Nevil, Kt. His house in Channon W. H. WELPLY. 
Row went to his wife with reversion to his | (To be concluded.) 


THE CONSECRATION OF | pages he reads slovenly, misleading or defi- 
cient in authority, but with such opinion I 


ARCHBISHOP PARKER. . n 
have no proper concern, With objective 


| 

THE following criticism of a recent review | fact, I have. ‘N. and Q.’ will for centuries 

of a book with the above title purposes | to come be searched for fact, and error 
only the consideration of the historical accu- | therein would be perpetuated by quotation. 
racy of exceptions to the purport of the To one opinion only, I venture a denial. 
book, reviewed in ‘N. and Q.’ at clxxxix. | The reviewer suggests that loose and inexact 
219. The opinions of the reviewer have | statement which he finds in myself may Jegi- 
every title to expression: he may find the | timately be attributed likewise, and by 


. 
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parity of cause to sixteenth century authori- 
ties from whom I quote. Such a theory of 
inverted heredity, in the transmission of 
acquired characteristics, is biologically unten- 
able. 

Fortunately the attrihution of loose and 
inexact statements is supported by examples. 
“Thus Mr. Whitebrook tells us that Parker 
never recognised Coverdale as a Bishop, and 
that, through the reign of Mary, Parker lived 
peaceably at Cambridge, under Thirlby’s 
protection. On the strength of a loose 
phrase, that is easily explained, he (i.e., 
J.C.W. not Parker) says that the Queen did 
not consider Barlow and Scory ‘conse- 
crated, in Sept. 1559.” 

By what act did Parker recognise the epis- 
copate of Coverdale? Parker’s numerous 
letters do not refer to him, apparently, save 
in one instance, wherein he includes Cover- 
dale among “pastors and ministers,” in a 
letter to Cecil, of 27 Mar. 1566. Coverdale, 
certainly, treasured as a grievance that his 
bishopric of Exeter was not restored to him, 
but never suggests that Parker therein acted 
ungratefully, 

Parker’s peace, happiness and literary 
occupations during the Marian period are 
recorded by himself, frequently, in the pages 
prefixed to the Parker Society volume of his 
correspondence. On 2 April 1554, he was 
deprived (he was a married man) of the rec- 
tory of All Saints, Landbeach, at which he 
had presumably, conducted the restored 
Catholic rite. To this rectory, Corpus 
Christi College permitted him to nominate 
his successor. Parker himself records in a 
letter of 19 May 1572, his residence at Cam- 
bridge, when, at the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth, Cecil sent for him to come to 
London. These passages and the references 
in Parker’s Correspondence are recorded 
duly in the book criticised. If the word 
“ peaceably” is the point made by the re- 
viewer, let him read: “3 Feb. 1555. 
Hitherto so happy before God and content 
with my own lot have I lived, as neither to 
envy, etc.”, to be found on the pages above 
cited. 

Next, as to Queen Elizabeth’s loose phrase. 
In general, I disclaim personal responsibility 
for any alleged looseness of Queen Eliza- 
beth; in this particular instance, I deny and 
avoid. The phrase is not loose, the responsi- 
bility was Cecil’s. The phrase is as follows: 





“Queen Elizabeth to the Barons of the 
Exchequer; Whereas the Archbishop-elect of 
Canterbury and the other elect bishops of 
London, Ely, Hereford and Chichester re- 
main unconsecrate, by reason that exchange 
is not finished, between us and them for 
certain temporalities, etc.” 

The arguable point of this passage is not 
whether Barlow of Chichester and Scory of 
Hereford had been consecrated, but whether 
Queen Elizabeth and Cecil considered them 
“unconsecrated”” for the purpose imme- 
diately thereafter intended—the perpetuation 
of an indubitable succession. If words mean 
anything, neither Elizabeth nor Cecil so con- 
sidered them. In this connection, it is per- 
tinent to note that Sanders, reporting to 
Rome, Harding attacking Anglican Orders, 
and Jewel defending them, all discuss the 
result of Parker’s consecration by a single 
bishop, named by Sanders as_ Kitchen. 
Jewel does not admit the single bishop, but 
defends his sufficiency. 

Additionally to the strictures of inexacti- 
tude, two questions are asked me in cross- 
examination, of which the first takes the 
following form: If I be correct in assigning 
Parker’s Consecration to 29 Oct. instead of 
17 Dec., why should the Consecration have 
preceded the Confirmation? The necessity 
arose from the commission of the tender of 
the Oath of Supremacy to spiritual persons. 
To these, the tender by Bishop and Arch- 
bishop was assigned. Parker was, therefore, 
authorised by Letters Patent of 20 Oct. 1559, 
to tender that Oath, as Archbishop. On 2 
Nov., as Archbishop, and not as Archbishop- 
Elect, he was addressed with the particular 
mandate to tender the Oath to Dr. Boxall, 
and, in the event of recusancy to deprive him 
of his preferments. Dr. Boxall, a learned 
and acute lawyer, to whose legal knowledge, 
in consultation with Thirlby and, apparently, 
Guest, a state problem was submitted eight 
years later, would certainly have detected the 
legal flaw of a commission to an Archbishop 
being exercised by one only Elect. He 
allowed the process without protest. 

The Confirmation, as its name suggests, 
confirmed the Election and transferred the 
jurisdiction, sede vacante, of the Dean and 
Chapter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
For the sufficient reasons shown, and to 
enable an Archbishop to tender the Oath of 
Supremacy to Bishops, Parker was conse- 
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crated before Confirmation. There is no- 
thing incongruous in the process; the like 
happened to the present Archbishop. 


The second question propounded asks me, 
“Ts it likely that the writer in Parker’s 
Register totally misunderstood the nature of 
the ceremony he witnessed on 17 Dec.?” 

The question assumes that the writer was 
a witness, and that he intended truth and not 
falsity. If the name of the writer is fur- 
nished, and if the date of.the writing, the 
answer might be easy. As it stands, the 
impression of an unknown person, whose 
account saw the light of publicity fifty years 
after the event described cannot be adjudged 
as accurate or of good faith, immediately. 
The extraordinary time of the event, in the 
dark of an early December morning, the 
details of strange changes of garments, the 
movements from compass points in comings 
and goings do tax credulity sadly. But the 
question misses the real point: Does credible 
legal evidence state that Parker was conse- 
crated before this 17 Dec.? 

Preceding remarks have cleared the way 
for a brief treatment of the Two Mandates 
of 9 Sept. and 6 Dec. 1559. Z 

They must be treated separately, since so 
far from being the “same” in form, and 
differing only in the names of four of the 
bishops, as the Reviewer believes, they differ 
essentially in form, matter, purpose and 
detail. The former Mandate is addressed to 
Tunstal of Durham, Bourne of Bath, Poole 
of Peterboro’, Kitchen of Llandaff, all bit- 
terly opposed to the Edwardine Ordinal, all 
participants in the deprivation of bishops 
consecrated under that Edwardine Ordinal. 
To these bishops, who would have refused 
to use any other form than that of the Ponti- 
fical, Barlow—described tout court as 
“Bishop,” without addition of a see, or 
other identification—and Scory, similarly, 
briefly and simply, were added to the effec- 
tive body. The four were Peers Spiritual, 
vested with jurisdiction, and competent to 
consecrate, under statute law, 25 Hen. VIII, 
Cap. 20. 

The latter Mandate names two Bishops- 
Elect, a one-time Bishop, and a Suffragan, 
who by mere virtue of the Queen’s Commis- 
sion, in an augmented form, would have 
been freed from the penalties of Praemunire 
for Confirming. Yet, for one reason or 
another, each was insufficient as consecrator 





for the purpose of making a bishop qualified 
to sit at any Council of the Church, there- 
after to be assembled. They were not, to use 
Cecil’s phrase, “canical and apostolic 
bishops.” 

Barlow and Scory’s consecration for the 
reason given by Elizabeth in her letter to the 
Barons of the Exchequer already cited, were 
deemed inadequate. Barlow and Scory were 
Bishops, deprived, not restored to their Sees, 
elect to new sees. Coverdale was not even 
an “Elect.” Hodgkins was a Suffragan, 
debarred under the Statute last cited from 
even assistance at the consecration of an 
Archbishop. Considered on these grounds, 
they all, the Bishops, lacked spiritual and 
legal status to consecrate. Worse consecra- 
tors could scarcely have been selected, 
although little objection could be found to 
their fulfilment of a Commission to confirm 
—which they had, 

It is important, at this stage, to note that 
the Letters Patent of 6 Dec. 1559, were not 
‘“ authenticated,” in the sense in which that 
term is properly used—that is, marked for 
the Privy Seal. Nor was this second Mandate 
in the hands of the proper custodian— 
Parker’s Primary Registrar, or produced by 
him. It was produced by Francis Clarke, a 
youth, whose connection with the transaction 
is otherwise obscure. Its sealing must, 
under any assumption, have been difficult. Its 
date was long out of Term time, and the 
Lord Keeper had, until early December, been 
absent from his duties, owing to illness. 

The difference between the form of the two 
Mandates is adequately stated in 8 Eliz. Cap. 
1, Sec. 2, which does not suggest that the 
latter Mandate was used at the consecration 
of Parker, but does suggest that divers Arch- 
bishops and Bishops had been consecrated 
thereunder—in England, or Ireland. 

The Act, 8 Eliz. Cap. 1, contains in Sec. 2, 
a designed contrast between the Letters 
Patent, strengthened by Elizabeth, and the 
original form, of the days of Henry VIII; 
that is contrasts between what has been 
termed the Mandate of 9 Sept. and the form 
alleged to have been used on 6 Dec. 

Section 2 declares the sufficiency of the 
Edwardine Ordinal as used for “divers 
Archbishops and Bishops,” during the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Section 3 of the Act provides for the use 
of this Edwardine Ordinal, in future conse- 
crations, and asserts the validity of that form 
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in any consecration theretofore performed. 
But, it leaves the status of Bishops deprived 
in Marian days, upon the ground of defect 
of orders, unremedied. No disability is 
attached to any use of the Pontifical in years 
of the Queen’s reign prior to the Act, and no 
penalty for subsequent use. It remains un- 
forbidden, but without express sanction, in a 
position similar to the Coronation ceremony, 

Section 4 is remarkable. It provides for 
the act of “any person or persons in or 
about the Consecration, Confirmation or 
investing of any person or persons elected to 
the office of Archbishops or Bishop within 
the Queen’s realm or dominions by virtue of 
Letters Patent or commission sithence the 
beginning of Her Majesty’s reign.” 

Note that here is no mention of Letters 


Patent, strengthened to support a Consecra- ! 


tion or Confirmation, needing such: exercise 
of the Supremacy, The section extends to the 
Consecration of an Archbishop by a single 
consecrator. It does more; it omits all men- 
tion of the Edwardine Ordinal. To what 
Archbishop was this meant to apply, and to 
what consecrator? It would seem to fit the 
theory of Kitchen consecrating Parker, and 
to be a section unnecessary under any other 
hypothesis. 

When the Letters Patent of Royal Assent 
or Mandate of 9 Sept. 1559, are referred to, 
it is cogent to note that they were despatched 
upon 9 Sept. 1559, after Elizabeth became 
assured of Kitchen’s consent to accept from 
others the Oath of Supremacy he would not 
take himself. These Letters Patent were per- 
sonally despatched by the Lord Keeper to 
Parker, sealed, as Bacon says, within two 
hours after receipt of the engrossment. He 
wishes Parker “‘as good success, therein, as 
to any who have received the like.” Such 
a method of despatch does contrast with the 
alleged production of the Mandate of 6 Dec. 
from nowhere in particular, of an “unauthen- 
ticated ” form by an immature office-boy. 

What contemporary opinion seems to sup- 
port the belief that Kitchen performed the 
task delegated to him? 

Sanders, who ought to have known, re- 
ported to Rome that Kitchen had consecrated 
Parker, and was the only source of the Angli- 
can episcopate. Harding put the alleged 
source to Jewel, and was not contradicted, 
Jewel evaded direct discussion; by eulogy of 
the few Marian bishops who remained in 
England. Jewel defended consecration by a 








single bishop, as valid, but averred that his 
own consecration had been otherwise. 

These are contemporaneous witnesses, 
whose testimony corroborates the written 
record of Parker’s Consecration, prior to 17 
Dec. The explicit records that we know to be 
contemporaneous, and that were producible, 
at the time and now, from their legal cus- 
tody, are those hereafter named. 

In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
Parker’s Commissary and the’ Registrar—the 
former Dr. Walter Haddon, the latter 
Thomas Argall—were responsible for four 
books: 


(i) The Register of Wills, first known in 
1559 and 1560 as “ Mellershe ”’; 

(ii) The Probate Act Book; 

(iii) The Administration Act Book; 

(iv) The Calendar of Wills in “‘Mellershe.” 


To three of these, Argall, Registrar and 
penman, has affixed a preamble, or descrip- 
tion, dating the re-commissioning of official 
duties, from 9 Dec., when the jurisdiction of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury ceased, 
and that of Parker began; a change operated 
by Parker’s Confirmation. 

To “ Mellershe” no preamble is extant; 
which is peculiar. But there is an excellent 
miniature of Parker—enthroned in the pre- 
sence of certain clerics and laity. 

The Probate Act Book has the following 
preamble (translated): Wills proved before 
Walter Haddon, Doctor of Laws, Keeper or 
Commissary of the Prerogative Court of the 
Most Reverend Lord Matthew Parker, by 
Divine Providence, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Elect and Consecrated, from the ninth 
day of December, 1559.” Note “ conse- 
crated ” on or before Dec. 9th. Haddon and 
Argall knew the difference between Election, 
Confirmation and Consecration. 

The Administration Act Book has (trans- 
lated): The book of the acts of Administra- 
tion of goods left by an intestacy, committed 
by authority of the Most Reverend Father, 
Lord Mathew by Divine Permission, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of the whole 
of England, and Metropolitan, that is to say, 
from the ninth day of December, 1559, to 
Master “Walter Haddon, doctor of laws, 
Keeper or Commissary of his Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, and to Thomas Argall, 
the Registrar. 

The Reviewer notes that here Parker is 
called “ Archbishop simply.” Notso. He is 
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called Primate of All England and Metro- 
politan; titles that accrue from Consecration. 
Parker himself points out that his Primacy 
comes not from Letters Patent, but from the 
spiritual jurisdiction vested in the See of 
Canterbury, and corrects any misapprehen- 
sion of Elizabeth, or Cecil, on this point. 
(Parker to Cecil, 5 Oct. 1567.) Here again 
is no ambiguous use of the term “ Arch- 
bishop,” but a full title of a consecrated 
Archbishop. 

The Preamble to the Calendar of Wills is 
as follows (translation): Table and Search 
Book of Wills and Probates and of acts set 
down on record for judicial cognizance by 
the authority of the Most Reverend Father 
Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
the tenth day of the month, December, in 
the first year of his consecration, and A.D. 
1559, up to the first day of the month, Jan- 
uary, from his consecration the second, A.D. 
1560 [i.e., 1560/1, J.C.W.], which Wills, pro- 
bates and acts registered in the book called 
Mellershe, the Calendar follows, Mellershe. 

The legal acts of Probate and Administra- 
tion in these boOks commence immediately 
after 10 Dec., a Sunday. 

The Reviewer writes: “ But is it unknown 
for scribes to write loosely (Mr. Whitebrook 
does it repeatedly himself.) The writer of 
the Preamble may well have thought it 
unnecesary to say ‘Confirmed from the 9th 
of December to 17 December, consecrated 
thereafter.’ ” 

This omits to note the force of, “ Dec. 10, 
1559, in the first year of his consecration.” 
If the critic is correct, Argall should have 
written, “in the noughth year of his conse- 
cration,’ and should have dated January 
1560, as in the first year, not as in the second, 
as Jan. 1, 1560/61, was, assuredly, if Argall 
was correct. 

We have every right to believe Argall 
correct. He was of long reputation, from 
Warham’s day, was Notary Public in Cran- 
mer’s, Registrar in Pole’s Archiepiscopate, 
and, to the day of his death, Parker’s Regis- 
trar to the Court of Audience. If he made 
triply clear that Parker was consecrated 
before 10 Dec. 1559, he knew what 
he was doing, and meant to do it. 

The consequences may be awkward, but 
must be faced. Unless a double consecra- 
tion is alleged, the Consecration of 17 Dec. 
mever took place. The second conse- 





quence is that all records assigning the Con- 
secration to that day, are false. Argall’s 
original entry, and his alleged presence as 
witness on 17 Dec. are absolutely and 
hopelessly contradictory. 

The second Mandate may possibly stand 
criticism as a Mandate to Confirm; as a 
Mandate to consecrate its purpose would 
have been doubly nullified by a double cause 
—the prior Consecration of 29 Oct. and 
the utter insufficiency of five of the persons 
described, and of the one misdescribed in the 
Lambeth Register’s account. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


SPENSER’S ‘STEMMATA 
DUDLEIANA,’ 


SINC E Spenser’s lost Latin work, the 
‘Stemmata Dudleiana,’ is known to us 
only through two passages of the ‘ Harvey- 
Spenser Letters,’! it is not surprising that the 
work has stimulated no scholarly specula- 
tion. Much investigation of the circum- 
stances of the writing of non-extant works is, 
of course, fruitless. But a study of the back- 
ground of the ‘Stemmata Dudleiana’ can 
reveal much concerning Spenser’s interests 
about the year 1580. The work must have 
been, obviously, a genealogy, written for the 
patronage of a powerful but newly-elevated 
family. It surely was a part of a body of 
genealogical literature in which the Dudleys, 
like Elizabeth, made antiquarian research a 
useful prop to a new political dignity. 
In his ‘ Baronage ’ Dugdale records that: 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth when Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and Robert, his brother, 
Earl of Leicester (sons to John Dudley; sometime 
Vicount L’Isle, Earl of Warwick, and lastly Duke 
of Northumberland) powerful men in their days, 
did flourish; the most learned and _ expertest 
Genealogists of that Age, spared not their endea- 
vours to magnifie this Family, whence those great 
men, did, by a younger son, derive their Descent. 
Some [William Harvey & Robert Cooke] deducing 
it from Sutton of Sutton, in Holderness (not far 
from Kingston upon Hull in Yorkshire.) Some 
[Sampson Erdeswick] from the Suttons of Sutton- 
Madoc, in Shropshire; But others from Sutton of 
Sutton upon Trent, near Newark, in Com. Nott. 
Whence the Suttons of Aram (near at hand) are 
descended: of which opinion was the right learned 





a Edmund Spenser, ‘ Works’ (Oxford ed.) 612, 
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and judicious Robert Glover, 
Herald: and Henry Ferrers of Badley-Clinton, in 
Com. War. Esq.: (a person likewise much vers’d in 
those Studies;) all of them giving probable reasons 
for those their various conjectures.2 

Such research was necessary because the 
Dudley lineage was ridiculed by enemies of 
that powerful family. The Earl of Sussex 
scoffed at Leicester as one who could trace 
his ancestry only to his father and his grand- 
father who were both traitors to their 
country.5 Want of gentry caused Leicester 
bitter disappointment in his marital and poli- 
tical ambitions. Elizabeth destined him for 
marriage with the Queen of Scots. To make 
him worthy Elizabeth had to create him 
Baron of Denbigh and Earl of Leicester 
(1564).4 Both France and Scotland, who 
were opposed to this union, disdained him 
for the unworthiness of his blood.5 And the 
Queen of Scots suspected Elizabeth of trying 
to establish Leicester as an acceptable suitor 
to royalty as a prelude to her own marriage 
with him.® In ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth ’ 
(1584),’? the work of the Catholic, Robert 


Parsons, Dudley claims to gentry are clearly 
denied: 


For (Sirs) you must not thinke, that this man 
[Leicester] holdeth any thing abroad in the Realme 
but by Violence, and that only upon her Majesties 
favour and countenance towards him. Hee hath 
not anything of his owne, either from his ancestors, 
or of himself, to stay upon, in mens hearts or con- 
ceits: he hath not ancient nobility, as other of our 





2 William Dugdale, ‘The Baronage of England,’ 
1676, II, 214. For a detailed ecesnat unay 
see H. S. Grazebrook, ‘ The Barons of Dudley ’ in 

Collections for a History of Staffordshire ’ (ed. by 
the William Salt Archaeological Society) London, 
1888, IX, part 2, 

3 William Camden, ‘ Annales,’ Londini, 1615, 
— 99. Cf. ‘ Leycesters Commonwealth,’ 1641, 

4 * Annales,’ 91. Cf. “A Letter from the Earl 
of Leicester to the Earl of Sussex concerning the 
Queen of Scots ” [1569] in ‘Two Important State 
Papers’ (Historical Reprints, XV) Edinburgh, 1886. 

_5 ‘ Annales,’ 84-85, 94. Cf., ‘The Memoirs of 
Sir James Melvil of Hal-Hill,’ London, 1683, 50. 

3 6 ‘ Annales,’ 84, 94. Camden recorded in his 

Annales ’ the slanders against Leicester cited above, 
presumably because he knew they would solicit the 
patronage of the son of Queen Mary of Scots, 
King James I. But compare Camden’s praise of 
Leicester in the Britannia, Londini, 1590, 417— 
praise which is retained in Holland’s translation of 
the Britannia, 1610, 524 which appeared after 
James had been king for several years. 

7 For a discussion and references see L. B. 
Campbell, ‘ The Use of Historical Patterns in the 
Reign of Elizabeth, The Huntingdon Library 
Quarterly, I, No. 2, 143-49. 
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Realme have, whereby mens affections are greatly 
moved. His father John Dudley was the first noble 
of his line: who raysed and made himselfe bigge 
by supplanting of other, and by setting debate 
among the Nobility: as also his Grandfather 
Edmond, a most wicked Promoter, and wretched 
Petifoger, enriched himself by other mens ruines: 
both of them condemned Traytors, though different 
in quality, the one being a Cousener, and the other 
a Tyrant, and both of their vices conioyned, col- 
lected, and comprised (with many more additions) 
in this man (or beast rather) which is Robert, the 
third of their kinne and kind. So that from his 
ancestors, this Lord receiveth neither honour nor 
honesty, but only succession of treason and 
infamy .8 


Leicester’s nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, who 
declared it his chief honour to be a Dudley,? 
replied to Parsons with his ‘ Defence of the 
Earl of Leicester ’: 


If awncient, undoubted, and untouched Nobility 
be worthi to match with the most noble Hows that 
can bee: this Hows, therefore, of Dudlei, which 
in Despyte of all Shamelesnes, he [the author of 
the Commonwealth] so doth deprave, is, at this 
Dai, a Peer, as we tearm it, of the Realm, a Baron, 
and, as all English Men know a Lord of the Par- 
liament, and Tryall, to the greatest Duke that 
England can bear; so hath it been ever esteemed, 
and so, in the Constitutions of all owr Laws and 
Ordeineinces, it is allwaies* reputed. Dudlei 
Hows is so to this Day, and thus it hath been 
Tyme out of mynd.10 

Can we find in all this discussion of Dud- 
ley ancestry anything which will tell us more 
specifically what kind of work Spenser’s 
‘Stemmata Dudleiana’ may have been? 
A statement by Spenser in the * Harvey- 
Spenser Letters ’ shows that a book in which 
there is praise of the Dudleys, Harvey’s 
‘ Gratulationes,’ may have been Spenser’s 
model. In the letter dated Quarto Nonas 
Aprilis 1580, Spenser wrote: 

Of my Stemmata Dudleiana, and especially of 
the sundry» Apostrophes therein, addressed you 
knowe to whome, must more aduisement be had, 
than so lightly to sende them abroade: howbeit, 
trust me (though I doe neuer very well,) yet in my 
owne fancie, I neuer dyd better: Veruntamen te 
sequor solum: nunquam vero assequar. 

The only extant work of Harvey which 
treats the Dudleys is the ‘ Gratulationes ’ 
(1578), a collection of Latin verses by Harvey 
and others which Harvey assembled to cele- 


8 I quote from ‘ Leycesters Commonwealth,’ 
1641, 176. Cf. the account of Leicester in Sir 
Robert Naunton, ‘ Fragmenta Regalia ’ (Arber re- 
prints) 26-29. ‘ 

9 * Defence of the Earl of Leicester’ in Arthur 
Collins, ‘ Letters and Memorials of State,’ London, 
1746, I, 64. 

10 Ibid., 65. 
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brate the progress of the Queen at Audley 
End.11 The book of the ‘ Gratulationes’ 
which praises Leicester opens with a poem 
on the Dudley arms. Harvey then calls 
Leicester the glory of his race,!2 and makes 
his chief point by proposing the marriage of 
Elizabeth and Leicester.15 In closing his 
book Harvey praises Sidney’s ‘ancestry, and 
declares Sidney fortunate in having the 
Earls of Warwick and Leicester for uncles.14 

This is the poem which Spenser must have 
“ followed.” But what, exactly, did he mean 
by sequor? If he meant only a general 
“following” or emulation of his learned 
friend in choosing the praise of the Dudleys 
as a subject of literature, as his application 
of the same Latin to his proficiency in 
“ Maister Drants Rules ” suggests,5 then, of 
‘Gratulationes’ reveals little 
that is specific. If he meant close imitation, 
he must have included the proposal of the 
Elizabeth-Leicester marriage. But by 1580 
(the date of his letter) Leicester’s marriage to 
the Countess of Essex had been revealed. 
This dating, however, may well be incorrect. 
It is generally assumed that the ‘ Harvey- 
Spenser Letters’ were much edited and re- 
arranged. This passage, then, may be a part 
of an earlier correspondence between Harvey 
and Spenser written when the Elizabeth- 
Leicester match was still thought of as a 
probability, and inserted in the published 
‘Letters’ without alteration to suit the 
changed conditions of 1580. If so, the 
‘Stemmata Dudleiana’ was very likely simi- 
lar to Harvey’s ‘ Gratulationes’ in tone and 
purpose, 

But Harvey’s work was published and 
Spenser’s was not. Though Spenser regarded 
the ‘Stemmata Dudleiana ’ the best thing he 





11 Cf., John Nichols, ‘The Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth,’ London, 
1823, II, 109-15, and G. C. Moore Smith, ‘* Editor’s 
Introduction,” ‘Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia,’ 
a" Head Press, 1913, 18-20. 


13 II, 2-3. 
14 IV, 16. 
15 Cf. ‘* But once, or twice, you make a breache 


in Maister Drants .Rules:quod tamen condona- 
bimus tanto Poetae, tuaeque ipsius maximae in 
his rebus autoritati. You shall see when we meete 
in London (whiche, when it shall be, certify vs) 
howe faste I haue followed after you, in that 
Course: beware, leaste in time I ouertake you. 
Veruntamen te solum sequar (vt saepenumere sum 
professus, nunquam sane assequar, dum vivam.’) 


(Works (Oxford ed.) 636). 





had done so far, he could not for some 
reason publish it without “more aduise- 
ment.” There are, of course, very many 
reasons why any literary man may not wish, 
or may not be able, to publish any particular 
work. But we can be sure that if Spenser, 
in the ‘Stemmata Dudleiana,’ proposed the 
marriage of Elizabeth and Leicester, he 
would not have published the proposal after 
1579 when Leicester’s marriage with the 
Countess of Essex became known. Or some 
current trouble between Spenser and the 
Dudleys, or between the Dudleys and 
the Queen, might have halted publi- 
cation. Perhaps, there was need for 
altering the work in the light of the latest 
genealogical knowledge. There were con- 
temporary disputes among Dudley genealo- 
gists. Robert Cooke, Clarencieux King of 
Arms, completed a study of the Dudleys in 
1580,16 and Robert Glover, Somerset-Herald, 
completed another in the year following.1” 
From Dugdale’s account quoted above it is 
clear that these heralds did not agree, and 
as both studies were in progress when Spen- 
ser was writing the ‘Stemmata Dudleiana,’ 
he may have wondered which had the Dud- 
leys’ approval, and have wished to delay his 
work until he knew. 

Ten years later, when Spenser acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness and expressed his 
gratitude to the Dudleys in ‘ The Ruines of 
Time’ (1590), he remarked to the Countess 
of Pembroke in the dedicatory epistle of that 
poem that he had not hitherto “shewed anie 
thankefull remembrance” to this family. 
Though ten years before, Spenser said of the 
* Stemmata Dudleiana,’ “ I neuer dyd better,” 
by 1590 he had surely done much better, and 
was not likely to think a youthful and un- 
published work worth explaining to the 
Countess. 


WILLIAM R. ORWEN. 
90 Aberdeen Street, Rochester, New York. 


WHo “ THRUSTS THE BOY OUT ”?— 

Torn between natural affection for her 
brother, Lord Proudly, and her love for 
Ingen, whom she serves disguised as a page, 
the maid in Nathaniel Field’s ‘Amends for 
Ladies ’ (1618) is resolved at all costs to pre- 


16 ‘ Third Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts,’ London, 1874, 198. 
17 Harleian MS., 6182. 
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vent the duel between her brother and lover. 
A sensational element in the duel scene in 
Act IV is Proudly’s stabbing his sister. Cry- 
ing “Most ignoble Lord,” Ingen “ stabs 
Proud in the left arme”’ and orders his 
brother and second, Frank, “ Brother walk 
off, and take the boy away, is he hurt much?” 
At right, after the brother’s reply, “ Nothing 
or very little,’ appears the following stage 
direction : 
Fr. thrusts the Boy out. [G 2y]. 


Modern editions! of ‘ Amends for Ladies,’ 
however, all have Lord Proudly remove the 
injured boy-maid. Who, then, did Field 
designate to perform this function? 

Perhaps taking the “ F ” of the first quarto 
for a broken “P,” the compositor of the 
second quarto (1639) printed “Pr.’”’ Collier, 
who set up his text from a copy of the 
second quarto, expanded “Pr.” to “Proudly.” 
Hazlitt and Verity followed Collier in the 
new reading, without reference to the 
quartos, 

In view of the facts that there is no basis 
in the first quarto for attributing the thrust- 
ing out to Proudly, that the brother has been 
specifically ordered to take the maid away, 
and that he is the only person present whose 
name could be abbreviated “Fr.”; and in 
view of the greater appropriateness of having 
the maid tended by Ingen’s brother than by 
him who inflicted the wound, it is submitted 
that Field almost certainly intended the 
brother rather than Lord Proudly to take the 
maid from harm’s way. 


T/SoGt. WILLIAM PEERY. 


PARTMOOR PRISON AND VIRGIL.— 
Dartmoor Prison has recently been in 
the news with new occupants arranged. A 
picture of the front gate showed the inscrip- 
tion, “ To spare the humbled.” This was 
Conington’s translation many years ago of 
the first two words of the line: Parcere sub- 
jectis debellare superbos. It is at the end 
of the fine passage in which Anchises tells 
“ the Roman ” what the duties of empire are. 
See Aeneid vi, 854. 
V.R. 
1 John P. Collier (London, 1829); W. Carew 
Hazlitt, in Dodsley’s ‘ Select Collection of Old Eng- 
lish Plays’ (4th ed.. xi; London, 1875); and A. 


Wilson Verity, in ‘ Nero and Other Plays’ (Lon- 
don, 1888). 








LONDON PLACE-NAMES AND MEN 
OF LETTERS.— 


(1) DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 


Interested in all that concerns Dickens, 
I have been looking at an _ up-to-date 
index of London streets, Government offices, 
railway stations, hospitals, etc. It runs to 
263 pages, including districts as far off as 
Bromley and Croydon. I wanted to see how 
often these place-names were Dickensian. I 
found a Pickwick Road in Camberwell; a 
Copperfield Road in Stepney, and a Copper- 
field Street in Southwark; a Dickens Square 
in Finchley; a Dickens Road in East Ham; 
and a Dickens Street in Battersea. There is 
a Micawber Street in Shoreditch and a Dom- 
bey Street in Holborn. Bleeding Heart Yard 
in the same district recalls Mr. Casby and 
Mr, Pancks. Little Dorrit’s Playground 
appears in Southwark, an unusual tribute to 
a character in fiction. 

There may be more, but one association 
has been omitted by inadvertence. Proceed- 
ing northward up the Charing Cross Road 
beyond Cambridge Circus, one comes to Old 
Compton Street on the left. The next turn 
on the same side, occupied by the extensive 
premises of a secondhand bookseller, is 
labelled Manette Street. It has been called 
so for years but does not appear in the index. 
The name, I take it, is a reminiscence of the 
good doctor in ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ 
Chap. VI begins: “The quiet lodgings of 
Doctor Manette were in a quiet street corner 
not far from Soho Square.” 

Here he and his daughter found for some 
months a pleasant anchorage before they 
were dragged again into Paris and the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution. 

There are but two Thackeray Roads, one 
in East Ham and one in Tottenham, but 
Esmond Roads can be seen in Acton and 
Willesden, and an Esmond Street in Wands- 
worth. The name does not appear, so spelt, 
in the D.N.B. 


(2) SHAKESPEARE AND ADDISON. 


Shakespeare is Shakespear in one of his 
seven roads, that at Edmonton. He also 
figures in two avenues, a crescent, a street at 
Watford, a walk at Stoke Newington; and a 
way at Feltham. But Falstaff, though his 
memory is preserved in a big restaurant, has 
no road or street named after him. Addison 
has more recognition in no fewer than 
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twenty-three entries. I do not know how far 
these owe their origin to the writer of the 
Spectator, who certainly has a very good 
claim to be remembered in London. His 
name belongs to four avenues, three gardens, 
two closes, and nine roads. Other Addisons 
figure in the ‘D.N.B.’ but not, I think, a land- 
owner whose name, as often, might be 
retained. | Addison’s father was a distin- 
guished divine but he did not make his repu- 
tation in London. The discoverer of “ Addi- 
son’s Disease” worked at Guy’s Hospital, 
and there was an actress of the name who 
played with Macready, Phelps, and Keane. 
But none of the place-names suggests to me 
a theatrical district. So it looks as if the 
ghost of the Spectator might notice the 
record of his name in a sadly changed 
London more often than any other man of 
letters. It has spread to Twickenham, 
Ruislip, Surbiton, Bromley, Enfield and 
Ilford, 


7 Oe Se 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PEOPLE AT ST. PAUL’S, COVENT 
GARDEN (See clxxxix. 37, 60).— 

1763. 3 May. John Osborn of this 
Parish, Batchelor and Elizabeth Sterling of 
the Parish of Cheshunt in the County of 
Hertford by Licence. Ezekiel Rouse, Curate. 
Witnesses: William Wise, Marget Wise. 

1764. 6 Nov. Robert Pallett of the 
Parish of Easington (Essendon) in the 
County of Hertford, widower, and Elizabeth 
Turner of this Parish, spinster, by Licence. 
Ezekiel Rouse, assistant curate. Witnesses: 
Mary Lawrence, James Freeman. 

1765. 15 Feb. William Dowse of this 
Parish, widower, and Ann Croft of the Parish 
of Rickmansworth in the County of Hert- 
ford, spinster, by Licence. Richard Mason, 
assistant curate. Witnesses: W. Burn, Will™ 
Swanwick. 

1765. 19 Feb. Morgan Jones, Clerk of 
the Parish of Chalfont Saint Peter in the 
County of Bucks, a batcheler, and Lydia 
Eldridge of the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, in the County of Middlesex, a spin- 
ster, by Licence. David Price, Rector of 
Wit- 
hesses: James Tattersall, Eliz. Tensh, Rich4 
Whitchurch, Will™ Swanwick, Clerk. 

1765. 12 April. George Borrodale of this 
Parish, Esq’, batchelor, and Betsy Hodges 





Handley of the Abbey Parish of St. Albans 
in the County of Hertford, minor, by Licence. 
James Tattersall, Rector. Witnesses: J. 
Barradaile, Teresa Barradaile, Mary Green- 
hill, Elizabeth Greenhill. 

1767. 28 Nov. Joseph Adams of this 
Parish, batchelor, and Susannah Want of 
Ware in the County of Hertford, a spinster, 
by Licence. Ezekiel Rouse, curate. Wit- 
nesses: Will Swanwick, Francis Leman. 

1774. 24:May. Joseph Law of the Parish 
of St. Albans in the County of Hertford, 
widower, and Agnes Cowper of this Parish, 


a spinster, by Licence. Ezekiel Rouse, 
curate. Witnesses: Jn®° ‘Cowper, Roger 
Bolton. 

1775. 15 June. James Winch of the Parish 


of St. Peter in St. Albans in the County of 
Hertford, batchelor, and Mary Hitchcox of 
this Parish, spinster, by Licence. Francis 
James, cur’. Witnesses: Elenor Hitchcox, 
W™ Moule. 

1775. 21 July. William Knight of the 
Parish of Standon in the County of Hertford, 
batchelor, and Sarah Day of this Parish, 
spinster, by Licence. Francis James, cur'. 
Witnesses: J™° Stokes, George Mourgue. 

1775. 26 Oct. Henry Bound of this 
Parish, batchelor, and Sarah Burton of the 
Parish of Watford in the County of Hertford, 
by Licence. Sam. Markham, minister. Wit- 
nesses: W™ Hinkill, Will™ Swanwick. 

1782. 5 June. Robert Fullwood of this 
Parish, a batchelor, and Mary Jepp of St. 
Paul Warden (Walden) in the County of 
Herts, by Licence. Edw. Embry, curate. 
Witnesses, Richard Tyas, John Fullwood. 


Tax Commenced 2 Oct. 1783. 


1784. 27 July. William Bishop of the 
Parish of Rickmansworth in the County of 
Hertford, and Elizabeth Banks of this Parish, 
by Licence. Edw. Embry, curate. Wit- 
nesses: Henry Bainbridge, Aaron Abbot. 

1793. 4 June. Charles Richards of this 
Parish, a bachelor, and Mary Cattney of the 
Parish of Stevenage, Hertfordshire, by 
Licence. Edw. Embry, curate. Witnesses: 
George Willson, Jennet Harrington. 

The Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, was Burnt Down on the Seventeenth 
Day of September, One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-five. 

This entry occurs in this marriage register 
between the 12 and 20 Sept. of the above 
year. These marriages continued at St. 
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Martin in the Fields until the end of July 
1798. 

On the 25 July of this year Christian 
Kapke and Mary Elsenham, both of the 
parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, were the 
last couple from this parish to be married 
there. 

On 2 Aug. of this year Liscombe Price and 
Elizabeth Brough, both of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, were probably the first couple mar- 
ried in the restored church. 

1803. 21 July. John Poore of this Parish, 
bachelor, and Elizabeth Chancey (signed 
Chauncy), of the Parish of Little Ayot, in 
the County of Hertford, spinster, by Licence. 
Isaac Hill, officiating minister. Witnesses: 
Aaron Abbot, John Lee. 

1808. 2 Feb. Philip Smith Esquire of this 
Parish, bachelor, and Sophia Buckworth 
Buckworth (sic) of Broxbourne in the County 
of Hertford, spinster, by Licence. Edw. 
Embry, curate. Witnesses: E. B. Herne, 
W™ Smith, Rich® Taylor. 

1815. 16 June. James Pickford of this 
Parish and Mary Pickford (heretofore Grant) 
of the Parish of Flamstead in the County of 
Hertford, the parties having been heretofore 
married to each other by Licence. Francis 
William Johnson Vickery, curate. Witnesses : 
James Grant, Jane Grant. 

1816. 30 July. Edwin Griffiths Esquire 
of this Parish, a bachelor, and Eliza Ann 
Lucas of the Parish of Broxburn in the 
County of Hertford, spinster, by Licence. 
Thomas Clare, officiating minister. Wit- 
nesses: John Griffiths, John Winyard. 

1824. 13 Jan. The Reverend Alexander 
Stuart of the Parish of Chipping Barnet in 
the County of Herts, bachelor, and Ann 
Kezia White of this Parish, spinster, by 
Licence. Fr. W™ Johnson Vickery, curate. 
Witnesses: P. White, W. S. White. 

1830. 14 May. Thomas Smith of this 
Parish, a bachelor, and Elizabeth Bellcham- 
bers of the Parish of All Saints in the County 
of Hertford, a spinster, by Licence. F. W. J. 
Vickery, curate. Witnesses: John Eames, 
Ann Hales. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


HE BOOKSALE.—Sandwiched in be- 
tween the opening and closing lots of a 

sale of household furniture and effects were 
more than a hundred lots of books. We 
happened to be staying at Freshwater at the 
time and had learned that a large quantity 





of books, surplus volumes from the Isle of 
Wight home of the Tennysons, was to be 
auctioned (in June, 1929). 

We decided that the occasion contained 
possibilities the realisation of which would 
bring joy to the heart of a collector. Very 
few book dealers were present, but one of 
them had travelled down from London. 
Included in a lot knocked down to him was a 
copy of the scarce book ‘ Stone Talk,’ by Sir 
Richard Burton. That volume alone, he re- 
marked later would “ pay his railway fare.” 
Low prices were the order of the day. 

The London dealer secured several lots 
and examined his purchases outside the sale 
room and left behind him, on the ground, a 
heap of books he did not require, inviting 
those standing round to help themselves. 

For a few shillings we purchased in two 
lots a considerable quantity of miscellaneous 
books. Amongst them was a copy of 
* Tennysoniana ’ (1866) with the autograph 
of “A. Tennyson,” together with some pen- 
cilled marginal notes. A second edition of 
“Modern Painters’ (1844) was inscribed 
“ Alfred Tennyson, 1852.” Of unusual in- 
terest was the ‘Poesie di Ugo Foscolo’ 
(Florence, 1856) with the following inscrip- 
tion—“ Al mio amico Tennyson omaggio 
daffetto di G. Garibaldi.” Foscolo, the 
great Italian poet, refused to wear the Aus- 
trian uniform and abandoned his native 
country. In 1817 he came to England—* the 


Paradise of exiles,” where he was welcomed. . 


In 1827 he died and was buried at Chiswick. 
When the poet’s dream of the unity of inde- 
pendence in Italy became an accomplished 
fact, the mew government secured the 
removal of his body to Florence in 1871. 
In a rebound copy of Ewald’s ‘ Prophe- 
ten des Alten Bundgs,’ the poet had written 
“ Alfred Lord Tennyson, Farringford.” It 
was in 1853 that Tennyson went to live at 
Farringford—* close to the ridge of a noble 
down.” Here he used to say during his later 
years until the end of June, when he mi- 
grated to Aldworth, where he died in 1892, 
We have not quite exhausted our list. A 
miniature book— The Force of Truth,’ con- 
tained the signature of Charles Tennyson. 


A tiny edition of the Psalms of David in: 


Italian was inscribed “ Louisa Turner from 
her sister Emily Sarah Selwood, May 20— 
1837.” Louisa Selwood had become the wife 


of Charles Tennyson who took the name of 
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Turner; his brother Alfred married her sister 
Emily; they were nieces of Sir John Frank- 
lin. Charles Tennyson-Turner wrote many 
sonnets. Here is a pleasing example: 
LETTY’S GLOBE. 
When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a coloured sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers; her left hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide bliss, 
But when we turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
Oh ! yes. I see it, Letty’s home is there ! 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 
A. J. WATERFIELD. 
Worthing. 


WHEN EMPIRES DISAPPEAR.—Look- 

ing ‘through an old volume of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ I re-encountered (at clxxxiv. 136) Tenny- 
son’s lines for Cleopatra’s Needle, of which 
the last two are 

I have seen four great empires disappear ! 

I was when London was not ! I am here! 
and still here, after all that the Luftwaffe 
could do. But the lines reminded me of a 
still nobler relic. In Warwick Lane with 
desolation in front and on each side of it, 
there stands Amen Court, with this inscrip- 
tion over its entrance: 

Scimus enim quoniam si terrestris domus nostra 
huius habitationis dissolvatur, quod aedificationem 


ex Deo habeamus domum non manu factam 
aeternam in caelis. 


FRANCES PRICE. 


° SENT TO COVENTRY.” — Professor 

Weekley, ‘Words and Names,’ 1932, 
calls this “ the most familiar and at the same 
time the most mysterious phrase of all, if it 
really belongs to this group [a topographical 
one]... recorded from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but was no doubt in col- 
loquial use much earlier.” His self-ad- 
mittedly “ far-fetched explanation ” is based 
on confusion between “convent” and its 
earlier form “ covent.” ‘O.E.D.’ (1910), 
hesitatingly proposes as the source a passage 
in Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion,’ 1647. Professor 
Wylde in his English Dictionary, 1936 edn., 
is content to say “ origin unknown.” The 
phrase must often have been discussed in 
*N. and Q.’ and elsewhere, and the follow- 





ing passage may already have been suggested. 

“In the XIXth yeare of the kyng, at 
Wodstok, cam in a clerk, which feyned him a 
prophete,” and attempted the King’s life. 
“So he was taken and sent to Coventre, 
there drawen and hanged.” (Capgrave’s 
‘Chronicle of England,’ Rolls Ser., A.D. 
1234). 

If this was not an isolated instance of 
sending a man to Coventry for punisiment, 
it might have come in time to be used figur- 
atively in that part of the country. 

W. W. G. 
4 
A SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION.—Nath- 
aniel Lee’s allusion to Shakespeare in the 
dedication|of ‘ Caesar Borgia,’ 1680, sig. A2v, 
has been noted in ‘The Shakespeare Allu- 
sion Book;’ (1932) II, 264: 

He [Sir Philip Sidney] was at once a Caesar and 
a Virgil, the leading Souldier, and the foremost 
Poet, all after this must fail: I have paid just 
Veneration to his Name, and methinks the Spirit 
of Shakespear push’d the commendation. 

There are two issues of the 1680 ‘ Caesar’ 
represented in the Folger Shakespeare Lib- 
rary. In Folger copy cs. 174 the allusion 
reads as above; but in Folger copy cs. 193 
appears another state of the dedication in 
which the word “commendation” is fol- 
lowed by a semicolon and the allusion con- 
tinues: 
let Shakespear then, who made his own, give him 
[Sidney] his Epitaph. 

Reader, for Jesus sake forbear, 
To stir the Dust inclosed here: 
Blest be the Man that spares these Stones, 
And curst be he that moves my Bones. 

Although the entire dedication in this 
issue is somewhat more elaborate, much of 
it appears to be in the same setting of type 
as that of Folger copy cs. 174 and, apart 
from the first gathering, both issues appear 
to be identical. Probably the “epitaph ver- 
sion ” represents an earlier state, for the 1696 
edition of ‘ Caesar’ follows the other dedica- 
tion. " 

Pau S. DUNKIN. 

Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 


PAN OF TWO LIVES.—That anyone 
living at the present time could say that 

his father was born in the eighteenth century 
seems almost incredible, but I notice from 
The Times of 24 Nov. 1945, that the father 
of Mr. Charles Coborn, the famous music- 
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hall comedian, was born in 1799. 

Mr. Coborn, whose real name was Colin 
Whitton McCallum, and who will always be 
associated with the song, ‘The man that 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo,’ died on 23 
Nov. at the age of 93, and so was brought 
to a close the very long span of 146 years 
covering two lives. 

L. M. W. 


WILLIAM BLAKE'S “ ALLAMANDA ” 
In their very elaborate work, ‘ William 
Blake’s Prophetic Writings, 1926, II, 216- 
217, Sloss and Wallace discuss two charac- 
ters who appear in Blake, rather obviously, 
as personifications of some aspects of science, 
and bear the rather grotesque names, Bowla- 
hoola and Allamanda. For the names they 
remark “no source can be given.” I have 
no comment on the first name, but I think 
there is a rather obvious etymology for the 
second. Blake indulges in phonetic spellings 
and in puns. Say “ Allamanda” and you 
very closely approximate the way the aver- 
age speaker of English, if untrained in 
French pronunciation, would say the French 
word “ Allemande.” Why the French adjec- 
tive for “German” in the feminine form, 
should have appealed to Blake at end of the 
eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
century as a good name for something scien- 
tific I do not venture to guess, for I am not 
sure Germans were commonly thought of as 
scientific so early in quite the common way 
they might be a hundred years later. But 
when one deals with an admittedly difficult 
and apparently unsolved problem, one prob- 
ably should consider any suggestion that may 
lead to a solution. 

By the way, since I have been indulging 
in the dangerous business of commenting a 
little on Blake, perhaps I should record my 
acceptance of the one real dogma that Blake 
students should accept. His ideas are often 
highly complicated, and even if an abso- 
jutely sure interpretation for some symbol 
be found, that does not preclude the exist- 
ence of other correct interpretations. I do not 
subscribe to the idea that a poem means 
what the reader makes it (except in a very 
sentimental way) but only what the author 
meant him to make of it. But some authors 
do hope for complex and varied interpreta- 
tions. Surely Blake was such an author. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 








Readers’ Queries. 


SCULPTURES FROM HENRY VII’S 

CHAPEL.—The selection of figures 
now on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum includes seven figures of bishops 
or abbots bearing croziers: 

No. 109. St. Giles. 

No. 111. St. Claud of Besancon (?) 

No. 114. St. Hugh of Lincoln. 

No. 116. St. Dunstan. 

No. 152. St. Cuthbert. 

No. 154. St. Nicholas. 

No. 166. St. Augustine. 

In five figures the crozier is shown with a 
loose drapery or wrapping hanging from the 
top of the shaft and covering about three- 
quarters of its length. In the two remain- 
ing figures of St. Dunstan and St. Augustine, 
the shaft is shown without any cover. 

The same distinction applies to two of the 
figures, No. 99 and 157, bearing crosses; the 
shaft of the cross of the former is not cov- 
ered, that of the latter is. The former is 
identified as St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
the same identification is suggested for the 
latter, 

_(Has the cover or the absence of it any 
ritual or historical significance? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


WILLIAM STUKELEY AND LICH- 

FIELD.—William Stukeley, 
(1687-1765) visited Li¢hfield and did some 
drawings of the church of St. Chad in Lich- 
field. The Surtees Society state that these 
were three in number: St. Chad’s Well, The 
site of St. Chad’s cell on the N.W. of the 
church and a ground plan of it, and Prospect 
of St. Chad’s Hermitage by Lichfield. Un- 
fortunately these drawings cannot be traced, 
Can anyone tell me what has become of 
them, or give me some idea of what they 
were like? 





PETER A. STOCKHAM. 


(CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN.—I 

should be most grateful for any infor- 
mation about the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
which used to stand in Arundel Street, 
Strand. According to E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor’s ‘ Literary Ghosts of London’ it was 
frequented by Dr. Johnson, and was later 
the meeting place of the Whittington Club, 


F.RS.. 
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of which Douglas Jerrold was a member. It 
was at the Crown and Anchor that the meet- 
ing was held at which Birkbeck College (then 
the Mechanics’ Institution) was founded (C. 
Delisle Burns, ‘ A Short History of Birkbeck 
College ’). 

ELIZABETH GUNDREY. 


“4 FED UP.”’—Since the peace broke out, I 
have heard this expression frequently 
and seen it used in the Press of dissatisfied 
soldiers, once in the form “ fed up to the 
teeth.” I suppose it indicated originally the 
sense of surfeit, when one is full fed and 
eats, or is forced to eat, more. Now it is 
used of a decided sense of disgust and 
annoyance, but only in the past participle. 
No one talks of “feeding-up” anybody in 
this metaphorical usage. Mr. Partridge in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ gives it a military 
origin, possibly from the Boers, and quotes 
G. W. Steevens in 1900. Is there any equiva- 
lent word in the language of the Boers? 


PHILOMOT. 


A CENTENARIAN PEER?—Has any 
peer of the Realm lived to be a centen- 
arian? One recalls the tall, erect, imposing 
and almost staglike figure of Peter (Burrell), 
fourth Baron Gwydir, who was a frequent 
and noticeable visitor quite late in life to 
Christie’s sale-rooms. Born 27 April 1810, 
and dying in April 1909, he was within three 
weeks of completing his ninety-ninth year. 
His descent was even more remarkable than 
his personality, as it traced back to Prince 
Griffith ap Cynan, who lived about 1137. 


MAuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 


(COMMEMORATIVE HANDKER- 
CHIEFS.—Among the Dendy Marshall 
Railway Collection, recently sold by Sotheby 
and Co., were several cotton handkerchiefs 
illustrative of the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, and relating to 
other railway matters (circa 1830-35). -Two 
are reproduced in the late C. F. Dendy Mar- 
shall’s ‘ History of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway,’ pp. 157-8. A handkerchief 
of this type is preserved in the Liverpool 
Museum, and also at South Kensington. 
Are there any earlier specimens commem- 
orating historical events of any kind, or were 
they introduced for commemorating railway 
events only? 
REGINALD B. FELLows. 





GIRLING HERALDRY.—Following arms 

and inscription in Horham. churchyard, 
Suffolk, present an unsolved problem. Who 
were Thomas Girling’s two wives? On a 
bend per bend three fleur-de-lis between two 
cotises engrailed (Girling) impaling Paly of 
six on a chief three lozenges (? Burren or 
Buryne), and in pretence Quarterly, 1 and 4 
a lion rampant, 2 and 3 three horns stringed. 
Crest: A demi-griffin holding between his 
paws a fleur-de-lis. Thomas Girling of Hor- 
ham gent., son of Thomas G. and Emma his 
wife, died 16 Dec. 1694 aged 63. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 


(QUERIES FROM FROUDE’S ‘HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND.,’— 

1. Vol. vii, p. 56, line 9: ‘ Palestina’ who 
reigned before the deluge. Who was he? 

2. Vol. viii, p. 170, lines 25-26: “ Like the 
envoy who tried to mediate between Scipio 
and Hannibal.” Where is this from? Livy? 
Who was the envoy? 

3. Vol. viii, p. 128, line 20: “ Ainslies’ 
Tavern.” Is the position in Edinburgh 
known? 

W. J. HockING. 


WALKER FAMILY (IRISH) (See 7 S. iv. 

108; 8 S. ii. 373, 457; 8 S. iv. 453).—Can 
any reader inform me of the parentage of 
Mary Butler (a member of the Butler family 
of Kilkenny) who married about 1809-14 
Chamberlain William Walker, LL.D., etc., 
T.C. Dublin, Vicar-General of Ferns and 
Leighlen. They had two sons, John Thomas 
and Chamberlain William, the latter was a 
Major-General and died at East Grinstead in 
1880. 

C. W. WALKER. 


a FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO.”—The 
phrase occurs in Trollope’s ‘John Caldi- 
gate’ (near the beginning of ch. 47). Was it 
from this that W. H. Hudson took the title 
of his volume of autobiography? 
A. T. 


, M. BARRIE.—When was his mother 
born, when did she die and where bur- 
ied? His ‘ Margaret Ogilvy ’ does not assist, 


H. A. 
SOURCE WANTED.— 
“Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or stretch an hour to eternity.” 
0. D. Q. 
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‘THE CHESHIRE SHEAF’: SWIFT'S 
LODGING IN CHESTER. 


(clxxxix. 255.) 


ORRECT references are as follow: ‘ Che- 
shite Sheaf,’ vol. ii, 1881, pp. 235, 248, 
291. 
Epigrams written at Chester by Dean Swift. 
Among the “ Miscellaneous poems ” writ- 
ten by Dean Swift I find three epigrams 
written on windows at Chester. Do these 
inscriptions, or any of them, still exist?, and 
if so where? Or, in the event of their having 
disappeared, where were they originally 
written? As these epigrams have a special 
local interest it may not be out of place to 
reproduce them in the ‘ Sheaf,’ They are as 
follow : 


(1) The Church and Clergy here no doubt 
Are very near akin 
Both weather-beaten are without 
And empty both within. 


(2) My landlord is civil 

But dear as the d... 
Your pockets grow empty 

With nothing to tempt ye 
The wine is so sour 

Twill give you the scour 
The beer and the ale 

Are mingled with stale 
The veal is such carrion 

A dog would be weary on 
All this I have felt 

For I live on a smelt. 


(3) The walls of this town 
Are full of renown 
And strangers delight to walk round ’em. 
But as for the dwellers 
Both buyers and sellers 
For me, you may hang ’em or drown’ em. 


I think I have heard, or read, that the Dean 
made the Yacht Inn in Watergate Street, his head- 
quarters during his visits to Chester. I should like 
to know this for certain. G. H.— 

Mow Cop. 


(4) From the reprint of ‘ Byegones, for 
July 1876,’ I copy the following notice of the 
event which roused the Dean’s ire: 


Mr. T. Hughes, F.S.A., writing to the Cheshire 
Observer says that Swift in one of his visits to 
Chester, put up at the Yacht Inn, and invited the 
Cathedral dignitaries, and other clergy, to join him 
at dinner. They seem to have neglected his invita- 
tion; whereupon the Dean wrote with his diamond 
ring on one of the windows of the inn, ihe follow- 
ing distich: 





“Rotten without and mould’ring within 
This place and the clergy are all near akin.” 


A. R.— Crossyland, Oswestry. 


(5) Doctor William Cowper, of Overleigh, 
Mayor of Chester in 1754, a fair poet and 
excellent local antiquary, is responsible for 
the statement that the versatile Dean Swift 
usually took up his quarters at the Yacht, 
then one of the principal Chester inns. As 
G. H. has copied his epigram, relative to the 
Chester clergy, direct from Swift’s works, no 
doubt that is a more correct version of the 
distich than the one usually printed in the 
local Guide books. 

In neither of the three quoted epigrams is 
the Dean over-complimentary to Chester; but 
mere compliment was never very much his 
forte. Yet, while he launches out valiantly 
at the stand-aloof clergy, who looked no 
doubt a little askance at so volatile a digni- 
tary; and though mine host of the Yacht too 
had all his failings dished up in the course 
of a dozen lines; and although the citizens 
generally don’t seem to have won his high 
esteem; it was then Swift’s experience, as it 
is still that of all visitors to our old ram- 
parts, that (as he puts it) 

The walls of this town 
Are full of renown 


And strangers delight to walk round ‘cm. 
T. Hughes [Editor]. 


Mrs, Delany’s name is not mentioned. 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


" PATCHES ” (clxxxix. 169)—M. C. Lin- 
thicum ‘Costume in the Drama of 
Shakespeare and his Contemporaries,’ p. 
275 says that Lyly in “ Mydas” III, ii, 143, 
is the first dramatist to mention the fashion 
of wearing black velvet patches on the tem- 
ples. The fashion is satirised by Shakespeare 
in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ IV, v, 100- 
102. Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘ The Elder 
Brother,’ III, v, 67, mention patches of vari- 
ous shapes—stars, half-moons, and lozenges. 
Hall, ‘ Satyres,’ VI, i, 115 (1598) says that one 
of his butts wore “a velvet mastic patch.” 
Cotgrave, French-English Dictionary, 1611, 
defines moucheron as a “ little black patch 
thats glued by masticke on the faces of 
many.” D’Avenant in ‘ Albovine,’ V, i, 157, 
speaks of taffeta cut into stars and worn on 
the face. 
Men wore patches to advertise their cour- 
age; the patch was supposed to cover the 
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scar of a wound. The reason why women 

wore patches may be suggested by the follow- 

ing verses, printed in Bullen’s ‘ More Lyrics 
from Elizabethan Song Books,’ p. 113 from 

Thomas Weelkes’ ‘ Madrigals,’ 1597: 

Those spots upon my lady’s face appearing 
The one of black, the other bright carnation, 

Are like the mulberries in dainty gardens growing, 
Where grows delight and pleasures of rich 

fashion: 

They grow too high and warily kept from me, 
Which makes me sing “* Ay me ! "twill never be !” 
When I read this I supposed that the spots 

were patches, but as one was bright carna- 
tion, while patches seem to have invariably 
been black, the spots were probably birth- 
marks, which now would be considered dis- 
figurements; then apparently they were 
admired, and hence ladies may have taken to 
wearing patches to resemble them. 

Miss Linthicum concludes her notes as 
follows : 

Such patches, which had been worn by the courtly 
during the last decade of the sixteenth century, be- 
came an almost universal custom by 1625. The 
custom declined during the puritan reign, but was 
enthusiastically revived on the restoration of the 
Stuarts and lasted through the eighteenth century. 

Other writers on dress overlook the refer- 
ences to patches in the dramatists, and date 
them from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the period of puritan ascendency, 
which is in itself improbable. Max von 
Boehn, ‘ Modes and Manners,’ vol. iv, the 
‘Eighteenth Century,’ translated by Joan 
Joshua, p. 213, says that in France patches 
were worn from the reign of Henry IV 
(1590-1610) onwards. They were made of 
black gummed silk or paper in all sorts of 
shapes, stars, crescents, suns, squares, etc., 
even animals and little people, and the posi- 
tions in which they were worn, in the centre 
of the brow, near the corner of the mouth, 
and so on, had each a special significance. 
In vol. iii, ‘The Seventeenth Century,’ pp. 
133-4, he mentions patches being worn in 
Berlin in 1616, but says that they are not 
referred to in England until 1650, which as 
we have seen is incorrect. He gives an inter- 
esting reference to John Bulwer, ‘ Anthropo- 
metamorphosis, or The Artificial Change- 
ling’ (1650) where a patch is described in 
the form of a coach and pair, which a lady 
wore on her brow. This probably suggested 
the sedan chair on the forehead which the 
querist mentions. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


’ 





were not a period of machine production, 
and it seems certain that patches were cut 
by hand. They were made of black velvet, 
taffeta or paper, and were stuck on with gum. 

There is a portrait by Sir Peter Lely of 
Henry Bennet Earl of Arlington, a member 
of Charles II’s Cabal, wearing a black patch 
over his nose, reproduced in Alice Morse 
Earle’s ‘Two Centuries of Costumes in 
America,’ vol. i, p. 187. This illustrates the 
wearing of patches to indicate scars: 

When a young man he received a cut on the 
nose in a skirmish in Ireland; he never let his 
prowess be forgotten, but ever after wore a black 
patch over the scar—it may be seen in his portrait. 
When his fellow courtiers wished to gibe at him, 
they stuck black patches over their noses. 


M. H. Dopps. 


SPRINGS OF HELLAS (clxxxix. 167).—It 

is quite needless to assume a chemical 
trick at the Castalian Fount. One dipped a 
leaf in the water, and the augury was read 
by the way it glistened, a matter of pure 
chance, although the reading may have been 
as systematic as the Etruscan augurs’ method 
of interpreting a liver. Hadrian was a highly 
superstitious person of course, but he was 
tremendously learned, and courageous 
enough. If the omen at Castalia was bad, 
he was the sort to find it fulfilled by his next 
petty annoyance. But enough is recorded of 
him to make one feel that a soothsayer trying 
to fake something would have been in real 
danger. Hadrian, by the way, did get a very 
bad prophecy of some kind in Egypt, which 
he thought fulfilled by the death of his friend 
Antinous. Gibbon seems to me to have gone 
too far in assuming a “chemical trick.” 
Chemical treatment of all leaves of a tree 
would be quite a job! 

T. O. MABBoTT. 


MARRIED AND MAIDEN NAME 

(clxxxviii. 282; clxxxix. 108, 173).—In 
many communities of Latin America where 
a system of concubinage exists in lieu of mar- 
riage among the poorer classes, a woman 
takes the name of her mate in spite of the 
fact that the union is not blessed by the sacra- 
ment; and if she survives her mate, she will 
be known as “ Viuda de” much as any pro- 
perly married matron. Thus if Ramona 
Gonzalez and Juan Rodriguez decide to live 
together, the woman is known as Ramona 
Gonzalez de Rodriguez, and if Juan dies 
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before Ramona, the latter is known as 
Ramona Gonzdlez Vda. de Rodriguez. 
Occasionally, usually for legal purposes, such 
unions may be legalized, and in many coun- 
tries of Latin America every civil marriage 
certificate has a space for “children whose 
birth will be legitimitsed by this marriage.” 
Assuming that such was the case with 
Ramona and Juan, their children’s names 
will be written there as though they were 
quite legitimate, e.g., Antonio Rodriguez- 
Gonzalez, Mercedes Rodriguez-Gonzalez, 
Anita Rodriguez-Gonzalez, etc., etc. If, and 
such is frequently the case, Juan is a fleeting 
lover and Ramona does not remember his 
name when Antonio is born, the child will 
adopt his mother’s name, and she, of course, 
will continue to use her maiden name. Sub- 
sequently the child may feel the onus of bas- 
tardy, and likely as not he will select a second 
apellido from the name of an aunt, uncle, 
or cousin, or grandparent. If Ramona’s 
mother is Luz Flores, then Antonio will likely 
as not call himself Antonio Gonzalez-Flores, 
or, with fine disregard for the tedious system 
of hispanic onomastics, will possibly even be 
Antonio Flores-Gonzalez. And if Antonio is 
a Puerto Rican and ends up in New York 
with twenty per cent. of his compatriots, he 
will anglicize his name to Antonio G. Flores 
or Antonio F. Gonzalez. By way of com- 
ment on social customs in Latin America, it 
might be noted that the most logical explana- 
tions for the high rate of illegitimacy and 
the system of concubinage is the high cost of 
marriage licences and the weakness of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 

(clxxxix. 150).—Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
is in error in stating that Dr. Benson is buried 
in Magdalene College chapel. There is a 
memorial tablet in Latin to him there but 
his remains are interred in St. Giles’ Ceme- 
tery, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


RODERICK MEIKLEJOHN. 


A MEDICAL FAMILY (clxxxix. 212). — 

Perhaps the most notable example of a 
persistent medical tradition is that of the 
Mayo family. The distinguished American 
surgeons William J. Mayo (1861-1939) and 








Charles H. Mayo (1865-1939) founders of 
the famous Mayo Clinic, came of an English 
family with a medical tradition reaching 
back for two and a half centuries. They 
were descendants of John Mayow (Mayo or 
Mayou) who died in 1679, after practising as 
a physician in London and Bath, and is re- 
nowned for his experimental work on 
respiration and combustion and his virtual 
discovery of oxygen. Space forbids a com- 
plete record of the Mayo family, but its 
more distinguished members include John 
Mayo (1761-1818), D.Med. (Oxon), 
F.R.C.P., physician to the Foundling and 
Middlesex Hospitals; Paggen W. Mayo 
(1766-1836), D.Med. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P., Gul- 
stonian Lecturer (1788), and Harveian Lec- 
turer (1807); Charles 
F.R.C.S. Eng.; George Mayo (1807-1894), 
F.R.C.S. Eng.; Thomas Mayo (1790-1871) 
D.Med. (Oxon.), F.R.S., President R.C.P. 
(1857-1862); Herbert Mayo (1796-1852) 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Eng. and Hunterian Profes- 
sor of Anatomy (1828-9), and Professor of 
Physiology and Pathological Anatomy at 
King’s College Hospital; and William Wor- 
rall Mayo (1819-1911) M.D., who emigrated 
from Manchester to America in 1845 as a 
chemist, but afterwards qualified in medi- 
cine, and during his practice as a pioneer 
surgeon of the Northwest, became the father 


of the distinguished William and Charles | 


Mayo. 


A. W. Haaais. 
Wellcome Historical Museum, London, N.W.1. 


(CHURCH BELLS (clxxxix. 281).—In the 

‘Church Bells of Buckinghamshire,’ by 
A. H. Cocks (1897) a long list of early Sun- 
day ringings, at 7, 8, 9 and 10 o'clock, is 
given with the following comment: “ In the 
Middle Ages the usual rule for services was, 
Matins at 8, Mass at 9; but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether, as a rule, a bell was rung 
for the latter. At some places the hours were 
7 and 8. In post-Reformation times, when 
the sermon grew to be considered so impor- 
tant a feature in a service, the ringing of a 
bell was introduced to give notice when there 
was to be a sermon, and at the present time, 
when a sermon at the morning Sunday ser- 
vice is the almost invariable rule, it is not 
always easy, or even possible, to distinguish 
between the two uses. Then, again, the days 
of pluralism made it uncertain, in many 
places, whether there would be a service at 


Mayo (1788-1876) | 
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all, and a bell to give notice of an intended ' mother-in-law, who lived with us here in 


service (to be held some hours after the ring- 
ing, and not following it immediately) makes 
a third cause for early ringing on Sundays.” 
It is probable that the custom of early ring- 
ing was formerly widespread, but how far it 
has survived this war is doubtful. 


L. M. W. 


THE HIGHGATE OATH (s.v. ‘ A French- 

man in London, 1789,’ clxxxix. 269).— 
Mr. QUARRELL and the Editor refer to the 
disappointing brevity of Decremps’ reference 
to this oath, but it is of course very well 
known and referred to by every writer on 
Highgate. For those who wish to study the 
full oath (or at least one version of it, as I 
daresay every inn had its own version) it can 
be found in Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book’ or 
in Larwood’s and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
boards’ (under “Horns”). The essence of 
the oath was: You must not eat brown bread 
while you can get white, except you like the 
brown the best; you must not drink small 
beer while you can get strong, except you 
like the small the best. You must not kiss 
the maid while you can kiss the mistress, 
except you like the maid the best, but sooner 
than lose a good chance you may kiss them 


both. 
L. M. W. 


SOME DERBYSHIRE WORDS (clxxxix. 
236).—There is august example of the 
use of the word “ starved ” in English poetry, 
as meaning cold: 
Is it not better at an early hour 
In its calm cell to rest the weary head, 
While birds are singing and while blooms the 
bower, 
Than sit the fire out and go starv'd to bed ? 
(Walter Savage Landor in ‘ Brevities, Works,’ 1846). 
My wife is a native of Oakamoor, North 
Staffs., a small village in the Churnett Valley, 
eight miles from the towns of Uttoxeter and 
Leek. I visited that district frequently be- 
tween the years 1911-1935, and can assure 
both Sir Osbert Sitwell and your correspon- 
dent S. M. that nesh, mardy, starved or 
clammed, sup, keggie-hander, and the use of 
phrases like “ I'll wash me,” were frequently 
used by the country people in my hearing, 
and for all I know still are, although it is 
probable that the younger generation are 
growing out of the habit, and that these 
words are used mostly by older people. My 











Essex for twelve years until she died early 
this year at the age of eighty-three, was a 
North Staffs. countrywoman, of Staffs ances- 
try on both sides. She habitually used, right 
up to the end, the words in question, as well 
as many others of the kind, and would make 
use of the phrase “ I’ll wash me.” 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Billericay. 


i (CONNIPTION * (clxxxix. 171, 285).— 
According to Sir Wm. Craigie’s ‘ Histori- 
cal Dictionary of American English’ the word 
“ conniption ” was first used about 1833, so 
it isn’t exactly new. Its original is unknown, 
but it is generally used to modify the word 
“fit” and is more frequently applied to 
females than to males. In my childhood in 
Northern Vermont (New England) forty odd 
years ago I can recall its being used to indi- 
cate the ire which a given action might 
arouse in the breast of some woman. “She'd 
have a conniption fit if she heard of it” is a 
phrase I remember my grandmother using. 


GILBERT H. Doane. 
University of Wisconsin. 


BALANCED QUOTATION MARKS 

(clxxxix. 237).—These quotation marks 
have been supplied with various founts of 
type by the founders for many years. For 
example, the “ Bodoni” face of the Ameri- 
can Typefounders’ Company had them as 
long ago as 1909. I have here a paper 
issued in New York in 1914 and set in 
Bodoni. These marks are used in the head- 
ings and occasionally in the text. An early 
use of them in this country may be found 
in the “Robin Starch” advertisements 
issued in the twenties (Agents: The London 
Press Exchange). 

J. A. BIRKBECK. 


BRANWELL BRONTE (clxxxix. 237), — 
The error is that of the Thornton edition, 
as the inscription has 30 years. Mrs. Gas- 
kell, while recording the discrepancy respect- 
ing Anne’s age, states that she “did not think 
it of sufficient consequence to be rectified by 
an examination of the register of births.” 
The late Clement Shorter thought other- 
wise, and in his Haworth edition records the 
entries respecting the Brontés. Those of 
Branwell and Anne read: “ Patrick Bran- 
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well Bronté was born at Thornton. He was 
baptised July 23 1817.” “ Anne Bronté was 
born at Thornton January 17 1820.” 

Thus Branwell was 31, and Anne 29 when 
they died. 

The mural tablet erected in 1858 embodies 
these corrections. 

E. G. B. 


(COMMUNAL MADNESS (clxxxix. 215). 

—The passage in question is quoted on 
pp. xiv-xv of. the introduction to the Every- 
man edition of Butler’s ‘ Analogy of Reli- 
gion, where the reference is given as: 
“Humble Address and Earnest Appeal to 
the Landed Interest,” p. 20. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


MULBERRY (clxxxix. 193, 263).—I fear 

that there is no similitude between the 
mulberry harbour and Pickwick. It is usual 
in military operations to describe phases or 
parts of a specific undertaking by similar 
code names. These sometimes take the 
names of a series of birds, plants or fruits. 
Thus whereas the final harbour was called 
mulberry, the breakwaters that formed the 
harbour were called gooseberries. 


J. H. Bussy. 
GOuRCES WANTED. (clxxxix. 281).— 


(a). ‘The arms of Christ stretched out.” I do 
not know the exact derivation of the phrase quoted 
by Mr. R. H. R. BrocKLeBANK. But I am aware 
of a beautiful sonnet by Michael Angelo, of which 
the last two lines run: 


“* My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were 
spread.” 


This is to be found in the charming edition 


bound in parchment) of the ‘Sonnets of Michael ; 


Angelo,’ translated by John Addington Symonds 
and first published in Italy. : ‘ 

It is also given by the late Samuel Waddington in 
his compilation, ‘The Sonnets of Europe’ (Walter 
Scott), 1886. ; 

2. H. A.’s query, “If I perish I perish.” Surely 
he is thinking of ‘A Royal Princess.” This is a 
poem by Christina Rossetti contained in ‘ The 
Prince’s Progress and Other Poems’ (1866). The 
last line of the poem (which was written on 22 Oct. 
1861) runs: 

“1, if I perish, perish: in the name of God I go.” 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Billericay. 


The Library. 


The Australian Genealogist. Official Orga 
of the Society of Australian Genealogist 
Sydney, N.S.W. Vol. v, Part 2, April 
June 1945. 


‘THIS number opens with an article by 

_ W. A. Steel on ‘The West Darlir 
Sixty-five Years Ago,’ in which the write 
draws upon personal memories of a distri¢ 
where at that time his father was a Poligg 
Magistrate. Among other things he remem 
bers attending the marriage of Edwan 
Bulwer-Lytton Dickens, youngest son of th 
novelist, to the daughter of a Iccal statio 
owner in 1880. A correspondent contributes 
extracts from the register of the Europea 
cemetery at Rabaul in New Guinea: we 
hope this is the beginning of a real “ me 
diet’ for the genealogical enquirer. 
Beveridge shatters the generally accepte 
belief that “‘ Mrs. Francis Oakes, née Rebece 
Small, was our first white colonial-bor 
woman.” A number of children, both mal 
and female, were, he says, born before sh 
first saw the light on 22 Sept. 1789. She 
at any rate, a woman of well-balanced fecums 
dity, having ‘had a family of seven sons 4 
seven daughters. 





N reading a letter from a friend, om 
usually goes straight from opening # 


signature, without a break. It would be} 

great gain if it were possible to read’ the New. 
Testament ‘ Epistles’ or Letters,in the samt 
way. That we cannot is mainly due to t 

style of the various English versions. In hi 
book, ‘The New Testament Letters,’ thé 
Bishop of London has attempted to over 
come this difficulty by paraphrases. Dr. 
Wand has put the letters into the sort @ 
English which might have been used by @ 
modern bishop writing the monthly letter @ 
his diocesan magazine. He has added a fe 
introductory notes with the object of setti 

each Letter against its historical backgroun@, 
and making clear the circumstances in whieh” 
it was written. The Oxford University FP 
hope to publish this book in February. 


THe Manager will be pleased to forward in ; 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 





friends which readers may like to send to him. ; 
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